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Continued from page 70. 
ations, and as having been the scene of the triumphs of 
all the leading artists in Europe." 

Beyond this, the objects the committee have in view 
are not stated : there is nothing farther to support the 
idea that English opera is to be the chosen path. 
Foreign opera is scarcely alluded to ; the only refer- 
ence to it is to be discovered in the close of the sen- 
tence just quoted — in "old-established habits and 
associations." The statement that Her Majesty's 
Theatre has been the scene of triumph of all the lead- 
ing artistes in Europe, is obviously incorrect. It 
would require no stretch of memory in us to point to 
many brilliant names, both English and foreign, who 
have not achieved their triumphs on the stage of Her 
Majesty's Theatre. 

The prospectus farther states — 

" A contract has been entered into for the purchase of 
the lease of Her Majesty's Theatre from the present pro- 
prietor, and the Association will have the benefit of this 
agreement, the purchase-money being represented by 
20.000 paid-up shares. In this purchase is included the 
lessee's interest in the sum of £12,526. 12s. 9d., three per 
cent reduced annuities, invested as an accumulating gua- 
rantee fund. This fund will be increased from time to 
time, so as to form a sinking fund, and place the Associ- 
ation on the firmest basis. The properties are to be taken 
at a valuation, which in no case is to exceed £25,000. 
The Association to have the benefit of any surplus beyond 
that sum." 

The company is to be called " Her Majesty's 
Theatre Association," — in 40,000 shares at £5. each ; 
and a charter is to be applied for. 

In the remarks we have made, let it not be supposed 
that we are in the slightest degree opposed to the 
plan ; we have merely stated what we conceive to be 
the stumbling-blocks in the way of its being effectively 
carried out. If the public are to have an interest in 
it, let them not be altogether excluded from a voice in 
the principal points of its operation. Our own ex- 
perience in such matters inclines us to believe that 
little good will be accomplished in musical matters by 
a joint-stock company, or by the management of an un- 
professional committee — "Many men, many minds." 
But, we shall see. 

We have given a condensed report of the Birming- 
ham and Hereford Festivals from the pen of a gen- 
tleman who was present at each, and whose laudable 
intention of entering fully into detail has been frus- 
trated by a positive injunction to confine himself to a 
mere summary of the proceedings. 

Vernon. 



THE NORWICH FESTIVAL. 

The directors of the musical arrangements for this Fes- 
tival having been applied to by Dr. Bexfield and Mr. 
Pierson to perform their oratorios — both new works — so 
strong a party for each was enlisted, that to avoid collision 
the production of both was agreed upon. Dr. Bexfield is 
a native of Norwich, and received his degree at Oxford 
two or three years since. Mr. Pierson has held the office 
of Musical Professor in the University of Edinburgh. 
Some struggles were made at the time of his obtaining 
the appointment, to induct Mr. Sterndale Bennett to the 
chair ; Mr. Pierson, however, was the successful candidate. 
Not long afterwards, in the true spirit of an artist, Mr. 
Pierson (not being permitted to carry out his views) re- 
signed the office, following the independent example of 
Sir H. R. Bishop, who had preceded him in its occupation. 

The characteristics of the two oratorios presented for 



the first time before an audience at this Festival, ate very 
different. Dr. Bexfield's is of a didactic character, and 
generally in accordance with the great writers of the same 
kind of music, who have preceded him : Mr. Pierson's is 
also of a didactic kind, but he has aimed at originality — 
having in many instances departed from fixed rules, and 
exhibited a fancy sometimes poetical, always intense and 
effective. 

The hall on the occasion of the performance of Dr. 
Bexfield's Israel Restored, on the 22nd, was very, scantily 
attended — a fact arising, perhaps, from its having recently 
been performed by the Choral Society in Norwich. There 
are many excellent points in this new work, which, taken 
as a whole, entitles its clever author to high consideration 
as a musician ; yet the talent to produce a great oratorio is 
given to so few, that it is no reproach to Dr. Bexfield, as 
a rising composer, to state that his work, though one of 
undoubted merit, does not reach the standard attained 
by that few. The oratorio was interpreted by Madame 
Garcia, Miss L. Pyne, Miss Alleyne, Miss Dolby ; Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Signor Gardoni, Mr. Lockey, Heir Formes, Signor 
Belletti, and Mr. Weiss. 

Mr. Pierson's Jerusalem attracted a crowded audience on 
the 23rd — nearly three times the number of the previous 
day. A description of Mr. Pierson's work has already 
appeared in these pages : detailed notice of its character 
therefore is perhaps unnecessary. Yet the writer holds 
it in far higher estimation : Mr. Pierson has dared to 
think for himself — the characteristic generally of great- 
ness ; and although his taste may occasionally be ques- 
tioned, his ability is throughout apparent : his regardless- 
ness of some of the fundamental rules of counterpoint is not 
always to be justified ; but when we reflect that Jerusalem 
is the first work of a young musician, we unhesitatingly 
declare that Mr. Pierson is a composer of original merit, 
and an honour and ornament to his profession. 

The applause with which the performance of his work 
was received by an audience crowded in every part, is a 
sufficient proof of the hold the author has obtained upon 
public opinion ; and this is a point never, in the writer's 
judgment, to be overlooked : few works of high merit 
have been consigned to oblivion, and none that have been 
destitute of merit have ever received the mint-mark of 
public favour. 

"At the close of the oratorio," says the Times, "the 
composer was called for, and received with long-continued 
and enthusiastic cheering." " At the close of the per- 
formance," adds the Daily News, " there was general and 
prolonged cheering." The Morning Chronicle concludes 
its notice by corroborating this fact, adding that the " con- 
cluding part contains some fine writing, to which we shall 
be glad to draw attention on some future occasion." The 
Morning Post sums up a second notice of the oratorio 
with the following remarks : — " Our readers must by this 
time have formed a tolerably just estimate of Mr. Pierson's 
musical abilities, and arrived with us at the conclusion that 
he possesses considerable natural powers, which, if properly 
directed, may eventually prove honourable to himself and 
to his country." The critic of the Morning Advertiser is 
still more enthusiastic in his praise; he writes: — "The 
oratorio exhibits throughout the choruses a perfect mastery 
in the management of masses of sound, and a fine appre- 
ciation of the effects of inner harmony. Oratorios of the 
sustained excellence of the Jerusalem of Mr. Pierson are so 
rare, that we really hope to see this among the announce- 
ments of the * Sacred Harmonic Society,' for next season. 
The artists of Exeter Hall might find worthy exercise for 
their abilities in the execution of this great composition." 

In the recommendation here appended the writer cor- 
dially joins — the Sacred Harmonic Society would do well 
to give Mr. Pierson an opportunity of appearing before a 
London audience. 

Mr. Benedict (whose high qualifications as a true artist 
entitle him to the respect of every musician) conducted 
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the oratorio ; and never, was performance more complete. 
The Messiah, on the 24th, concluded the Festival. The 
vocalists were Madame Viardot Garcia; Misses Louisa 
Pyne, Dolby, and Alleyne ; Messrs. Lockey, Sims Reeves, 
and Weiss ; Signors Belletti, Gardoni, and Heir Formes. 

Veenon. 



NORFOLK & NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
Me. PIERSON'S "JERUSALEM." 
(From the Norfolk Chronicle and Norwich Gazette.) 
The second morning brought a very splendid attend- 
ance, and at least an hour before the commencement the 
Hall appeared to be as full as it well could be. — It was 
the largest attendance during the Festival up to the pre- 
sent time. Jerusalem, an Oratorio by H. H. Pierson, 
occupied four hours in perform: nee. 

Precisely at half-past eleven, Mr. Benedict took his 
place iu the orchestra. The sudden transitions and undu- 
lations which distinguish in a veiy eminent degree the 
overture, were most accurately and" effectively performed 
by the band, and in no instance, though the changes of 
key were frequent, did we observe the slightest incli- 
nation from the conductor's baton of any imperfect- 
rendering. 

The Oratorio is divided into four parts ; an introduction 
and the usual first, sacond, and third, which form the body 
of the work. There are no dramatis personal introduced ; 
there are in all forty seven divisions, of which twenty-one 
are choral, and eighteen songs. There is only one duet ; 
the remaining number is made up of trios, ariosos, and 
recitatives. The words of Jerusalem were selected 
by the late W. S. Holmes, Esq., of Gawdy Hall, near 
Harleston, an intimate friend of the author's ; th«y are 
taken, with one exception, entirely from the Holv Scrip- 
tures, and a more perfect and beautiful adaptation cannot 
be conceived. The object of the introduction is of course 
to serve as a key to the whole scope of the Oratorio, and 
we thus have the two Covenants placed before us— that 
of mercy in the Saviour's last prayer, " Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do ; " and of strict and 
inflexible justice in the prophecies uttered by Moses when 
foretelling the sure desolation that should come upon the 
Israelites, when their city should be trodden under foot 
by the Roman army— when their " lives should hang in 
doubt before them, and they should fear day and night." 
The first part is occupied with prophetic warnings and 
denunciations, chiefly from Isaiah and Jeremiah, con- 
cluding with one from the latter prophet depicting the 
fall of Jerusalem. It opens with a recitative which leads 
into the first chorus— " How shall I pardon thee for this?" 
There are here a great many episodical passages, but its 
great excellence consists in the finely harmonized modu- 
lations for the frequent repetition of the theme. A ter- 
zetto follows, introducing Miss Pyne, Miss Alleyne, and 
Miss Dolby. The words here, " Cry aloud, lift up thy 
voice like a trumpet," are more adapted to a chorus than 
a trio ; this is almost an exceptional instance of incon- 
gruity in this respect throughout the entire Oratorio. 
The theme now proceeds with a general expression of 
God's anger by the mouth of the prophets—" Behold. 
I will feed them with wormwood, and give them water of 
gall to drink. I will scatter them among the heathen — 
thou shalt be brought down, and thy speech shall whisper 
out of the dust." The last passage occurs after a very 
delightful aria (Viardot Garcia) of "The rock that begat 
thee, thou art unmindful, and hast forgotten the God that 
formed thee." Here the subject changes, and a symphony 
is introduced representing the March of the Roman Army 
against Jerusalem. The destruction of the Holy City is 
now foretold with terrible minuteness in two solos appro- 
priated to Mr. Lockey—" A sound of battle is in the 
land," and "For thus saith the Lord of Hosts, hew yo 
down trees and cast around about Jerusalem." After 



a plaintive terzetto (Miss Alleyne, Miss Dolby, and Mr. 
Sims Reeves), Hen' Formes has a fine declamatory air 
allotted to him, " Shall I not visit for these things, saith 
the Lord?" The concluding chorus, "Go ye up upon 
her walls and destroy," is a continuation of the decla- 
matory style ; it is a massive production ; the harmonies 
are fluent and profuse. 

In the second part, the Destruction is lamented, and 
the Restoration promised. Whilst in captivity the mirth 
of the Israelites is turned into wailing — they hang their 
harps upon the willows which overhang the rivers of 
Babylon. A voice of wailing (Miss Dolby) is heard, the 
" Joy of the heart is ceased, the dance is turned into 
mourning, the heart is faint, their eyes are dim." Then 
follows one of the most exquisite and plaintive aire in the 
Oratorio, " Oh, that my head were waters," (Mr. S. 
Reeves.) A passage in the next chorus, " Shall thy jea- 
lousy bum like fire?" by its classical and vigorous style, 
and its elaborate instrumentation is alone sufficient to 
stamp the author as a composer of great talent and origi- 
nality. Madame Viardot Garcia then sings with much 
tenderness "Oh Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself," and 
Gardoni makes his first appearance in an air, in which the 
same vein of thought and feeling is kept up. The Restora- 
tion is plainly promised, and Israel is now assured that 
though in wrath God hath smitten them, in his favour he 
will have mercy upon them — that the Eternal God shall 
be their refuge, and underneath them shall be "the ever- 
lasting arms." 

The third part opens with the battle of Armageddon ; 
and then proceeds to illustrate the last destinies of Jeru- 
salem, and finally conducts us to the countless multitudes 
before the throne of God and the Lamb in the heavenly 
Jerusalem. Some of the finest solos and choruses are 
reserved for the last part ; we may especially mention a 
perfectly original Hallelujah Chorus, an air (Sig. Belletti) 
" I looked and behold a door was opened in heaven," and 
a sweet and delicious air by Madame Garcia, from the 
passage, "Who are those arrayed in white robes?" In 
compliance with general musical custom, and not because 
the Oratorio itself required it, a Jubilate Chorus, of great 
majesty and most intricate execution, concludes the 
epilogue — "Praise and extol and honour the King of 
Heaven." 

The spirited bass song for Herr Formes was very ably 
given. There was nothing in it calling for any particular 
observation, except that the accompaniment lagged a good 
deal at and after the words " And he shall besiege thee 
in all thy gates." It was a severe trial for Mr. Weiss's 
voice to follow almost before the deep-toned organ of Herr 
Formes had ceased to reverberate, still his air was a pains- 
taking performance, and towards the close he exhibited 
considerable feeling. The chorus, " How shall I pardon 
thee ?" reminded us of what the old Israelitish service 
may be supposed to have been, the various vocal parts 
echoing each other in a very striking manner. — That 
there was this characteristic in the Hebrew service is 
apparent from the responsive manner in which the 
prophetic writings and psalms are written. — It was 
beautifully executed, especially the repetitions of the 
commencing words. Garcia, carried away by the strain, 
sung through the greater part of this chorus with an 
evident expression of delighted appreciation. In the next 
terzetto, Miss Pyne's fine voice contrasted well with the 
mezzo-soprano of Miss Alleyne. The magnificent chorus, 
" The Lord saith," told admirably ; the full choral effect 
on the concluding words was almost overpowering, yet in 
perfect harmony. After a feelingly-executed song by 
Madame Viardot Garcia, we had one of Hen' Formes' 
best efforts, if that which is so natural to him as good 
singing can be called so. " Woe to Ariel" is a very dra- 
matic production, and the notes for the words, " In the 
midst of you," shewed that, in what we are accustomed 
to call low notes, there is with him a lower still. A sym- 



